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to avoid the appearance of abandon- 
ing Communist China. It is certainly 
important to the United States to 
keep NATO together until or unless 
something better is attainable. 

The United States and Britain are 
willing to leave the old for the new. 


They are in a better position than 


some other Western countries to ad- 
just to a security structure which 
would not include NATO. Should a 
new system break down, they would 
have hydrogen bombs and missiles to 
fall back on; France and West Ger 
many might not. 

Moreover, a new relationship with 
Russia would imply recognition and 
acceptance by the West of the present 
Soviet empire, including Communist 
East Germany. This is much easier 
for the United States and Britain 
than it is Konrad 
Adenauer. Indeed, for him, recogni- 


for Chancellor 


tion of East Germany is virtually im- 
possible, for it would mean abandon- 
ment of hopes for unification. 

Under these circumstances, France 
and West Germany join in the search 
for a new relationship only with the 
greatest reluctance. Hedging against 
the President Charles de 
Gaulle presses his own search for a 


future, 


French atomic-missile deterrent and 
rejects integration of French forces in 
NATO. In an integrated defense, no 
one country would have the capacity 
to defend itself alone should such 
defense prove necessary. 

Fsance’s motives are understanda 
ble in terms of de Gaulle’s objectives, 
but they have the effect, Washington 
and London point out, of undermin- 
ing NATO's effectiveness before a 


substitute security system has been 
negotiated. The alliance thus risks 
having no effective NATO shield 
and no agreement with the U.S.S.R. 


Risks of Change 
What the United States and Brit 
ain would like to do, and hope to do, 


is to explore the possibilities of agree- 


Headline Series No. 139, 
“France Under de Gaulle,” by 
Edgar S. Furniss, Jr.—just 
OUT. 

President Charles de Gaulle, 
the towering figure who led 
France out of its World War 
Il defeat and now leads it in 
the task of moral, political and 
economic recovery, is slated to 
play a key role in the 1960 
summit talks. 

What are de Gaulle’s objec- 
What are the achieve 
ments, and problems, of the 


Fifth Republic he has forged? 


Dr. Furniss, assistant profes 


tives? 


sor of politics at Princeton Uni 


versity, answers these and 


other questions about France. 


ment with the Russians while simul 
taneously integrating and strengthen 
ing NATO. 
But the 
agreement with the Russians, as pre 


very first step toward 


liminary revealed in 
1959, would be 


involving recognition of East Ger 


negotiations 


a Berlin settlement 


many. Those are Khrushchev’s terms. 


This move, if it took place, would 
West 


might possibly result in the over 


demoralize Germany and 


Konrad 


nauer in the 1961 elections, bringu 


throw of Chancellor 
the more neutralist opposition | 

the Social Democrats, to power. 
NATO, if it did integrate al 
torces, would have to integrate 

out West Germany. 

As the French see it, all! 
moves add up to an elaborate Soviet 
trap—a trap in which the West 
would be led just far enough 
the road of détente to 
NATO, West Ger 


and strengthen the Soviet posit 


neutralize 


the Eastern zone, but not far « 
to produce a real East-West a 

The 
doubt 


United States and 


that this is, in tact 
shchev's purpose. But they ag: 
Paris in December to protect 
selves against the possibility 
trap. The collective NATO 


now 15 that a scrious appro 


and should be made to t 
but that it must not beg 
ognition and acceptance ot 
many. It must begin cither 
hcation of Germany or wit! 
sive arms control. If there 
separate Berlin settlement, : 
more nearly on Western ter 
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extremely unlikely, and a S 


treat on Berlin is improb 


in effect that there 


talk 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


~ What Chances for India's Middle Way? 


now tac kling 


may 


omplis} 


more storag 


needs leaders! 


could electrify the countr 


struggle to modernize it 
i tem under 

ing social system under 

political freedom. 


Sut while the prospec 


is dark, it is by no means h 


First, there is the new fact th 


dent Eisenhower has been converted 


to the view India must be 


ie) 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Ideologies on Trial 


Human beings tend to measure the 
history of their times by their own 
short life-span. This way of assaying 
contemporary events leads to many 
distortions which a stronger sense of 
historical perspective would help us 


to avoid. 


Is Anything Inevitable? 
looked 1,000 


years of Nazism—and saw his system 
topple within 12 years. Khrushchev 


predicts that communism will prevail 


Hitler torward to 


throughout the world and that our 
grandchildren will see it triumph in 
the United States—yet communism 
is already changing in the U.S.S.R., 
and in a 7,000-word statement issued 
on January 10 the Central Commit 
tee of the Communist party ex- 
pressed the Soviet leaders’ deep con- 
cern about “great” and “serious” 
shortcomings in the propaganda ad- 
dressed to Soviet citizens. Meanwhile 
Americans tend to believe that de- 
mocracy as we know it in this coun- 
try is bound to be accepted by all the 
peoples of the world who now live 
under nondemocratic institutions, 
whether Communist or non-Commu 
nist, and that because Hitler is dead, 
so are Nazism and fascism. Faith in 
the inevitability of history seems to 
be characteristic of human beings in 
general, and not merely—as we often 
assume—of Marxists alone. 

Today, as the cold war eases, how- 
ever slightly, mankind seems torn be- 
tween hopes of peace and doubts 
about its capacity to create conditions 
for tolerable human existence in an 
age dominated by technology. All of 
us — anti-Communists, Communists 
and neutralists — agree that modern 
science offers us unprecedented op- 
portunities for a better life. Yet one 


has the sense that all ideologies are 
now on trial. Seemingly solid ranks 
are being broken. In West Germany 
neo-Nazis defy Bonn's nascemt demo 
cratic institutions. In Poland a lead 
ing Catholic deputy warns the Com 
munist government of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka that it cannot solve the 
country’s economic difficulties with 
out creating a democratic climate. As 
Matthew Arnold said in Dover 


Beach, “. 


darkling plain Swept with confused 


we are here as on a 


alarms of struggle and flight, Where 
ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Anti-Semitism Revived 


It is as if the mere lifting of the 
shadow of nuclear war had released 
lesser fears, anxieties and hostilities 
which the anticipation of total de 
had held 


1945. By a tragic twist of events, ex 


struction in check since 
pectations of peace and prosperity in 
the seventh decade of this century 
have brought not serenity, but a dra- 
matic series of anti-Semitic inci 
dents, with the swastika, which was 
thought to have been buried with 
Hitler, once more brandished as a 
symbol of intolerance. 

These visible expressions of anti 
Semitism have been most widespread 
in West Germany, but they have 
other 


countries, from Britain and Norway 


simultaneously appeared in 
to Australia and the United States. 
The immediate reaction of horrified 
onlookers has been to place the blame 
for these incidents on an interna- 
tional conspiracy. 

But if there is a conspiracy, who 
are the conspirators? Some commen- 
tators—among them The New York 
Times in an editorial of December 
31—have hinted that the new spate 


ot anti-Semitism is due to a plot by 
the Communists, bent on smearing 
West Germany and isolating it from 
the West, so as to weaken NATO 
and jeopardize the future of Berlin 
Moscow has given ground for this 
suspicion by #s recent propaganda 
attacks on three related targets 
Chancellor Adenauer, Jews in gener 
al, and the international role of Zion 
ism, with implications pleasing to the 


Arabs and distressing to Israel 


Conspiracy—but Whose? 


The revival of anti-Semiti« 
ment in the U.S.S.R., this time with 


government endorsement, invalidates 


senti 


Russian attacks on anti-Semit 
bursts in West Germany and in 
lin. T hough ful chservers in Europe 
howey i it would be unre alis 


hee ve 
tic to blaine the new swastika out 
bursts on communism. In their « 
ion West Germany's neo-Nazi 
make use of communism—as 
Nazis did in the 1930's 


not need the Russians to 


but they 
tell rh 
what to do. 

The basic problem in West Ger 
many, which has been frankly re 
nized by its political spokesmen 
religious leaders and its newspaper 
editors, is that the Germans, as soon 
as World War II was over, sought to 
erase all memory of Nazi crimes, and 
refused to believe they had occurred 
The result is that the new generation 
know ; 
little or nothing of deeds which 
shocked the world less than 20 years 
ago and, on the contrary, often think 
of Hitler as a hero. What now trou 
bles not only Bonn’s allies, but re 


now coming on the scene 


sponsible Germans as well, is the 
sudden realization that West Ger 


(Continued on page 80 
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in Pakistan 
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Buu 
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bad 


nder the Muslim League and 
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a decade of govern 


al parties that eeded it 


later, during his address to 


14 
ion cceiebrating the first anni 


ersary of the 


Mohammad 


revolution, President 


Ayub Khan 
Ta | period as ‘that 


national history, 


described 
inpleasant 


hapter in our when 


of decency and 


1 the 


noral val 


responsi! ty which 
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intry and hus was 


to the hoice 


“a bold 


stop the 


utmost 


irageous resolve to 


make a concerted effort to 


of the morass 


} ghw iv ot 


Ayub Realistic 


Lhe | the has 


ven tulfilled in large 


urpose ol tary 


sure by the 
Ayub government. The once power 
, 


ful West Pakistan, 


who had blocked effective function 


landowners of 


ing of democracy, have been stripped 


yf power, and a major objective of 
the recently introduced land reforms 
influence is 


Many 


is to ensure that their 


permanently curbed. admin 
ve reforms have been made to 


red t 


vernment 


ape and promote efficiency 


Past corruption has 


been rigorously investi 


more than 1,000 civil ser 
been dismissed or subjyecte 
disciplinary action. The | 
cept of the state, which ha 
good deal of confused polit 
ing, 1s being set aside in 
realistic 


more approach 


problems 
Local Government 


All these 


ures taken to improve the financia 


moves, as we 1 


position of the country, ha 


tributed significantly.toward 
Pakistan a healthier and 


nation. None of these. hov 


prove as effective in the 
the proposal to decentra 


ment by introducing bas 


the | al l 


cies al level 


greatest problems with 


stan has wrestled since 


the authoritarian tr: 


tended to concentrate 


, 
with resulting 


tcw hands, 


among the rulers and apat! 


the masses. Now the re 


yovernment proposes i 


ersal in that trend by 


le 


local government bodies with respon 


sibility and authority for the impic 
lopment 


This 


tull utiliza 


mentation of national deve 


schemes at the local level 
would clear the way for 
tion of local energies and initiative 

The 


a mayor 


new units, which represent 


structural change only i 


West Pakistan, are modeled after the 


| ! 
forms of local self-government 


ready existing in East Pakistan. 


East Pakistan the basic un 


by Stanley Maron 


acquaintance with politics at the local 
level has greatly contributed to the 
marked political consciousness found 
in East Pakistan, which before the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent 
was composed of parts of Bengal and 
Assam. At the Union level party 
politics have not made much of an 
impact, and the elections have cus 
tomarily been contested on the basis 
of personalities well known to the 
voters rather than in terms of party 
lines and abstract issues. 

These Union Boards, within their 
limitations, functioned well when not 
interfered with by provincial govern 
ment officials. However, the general 
tendency toward centralization of 
power in Pakistan’s federal govern- 
ment at Karachi was also felt at the 
provincial level, where more and 
more decisions were reserved for ofh- 
cials in the provincial secretariat, 
with the result that the Union Boards 
became less and less efficient, could 
not attract competent local leaders 
and in a number of cases were sus 
pended altogether. Before 1958 one 
of the strongest grievances of the 
Opposition parties against the Mus 
lim League government in East Paki 


stan was its neglect of local bodies. 


Conditions in West Pakistan 


West Pakistan had comparable lo 


cal bodies known as Panchayats 
(councils of five) and District Coun 
cils, but these were almost completely 
dominated by the landowners and 


did The 


main units were the District Coun- 


not function effectively. 
cils, which had as many as 100 mem- 
bers, all elected by adult franchise. 
The councils were primarily respon- 
sible for the construction and main- 
tenance of public roads and ferries, 
administration of primary schools 
and public health and sanitation. 
Revenue was derived chiefly from a 
local rate or surcharge on land taxes. 
Tribal groups in the region along 
the Afghan border have their own 


councils, but the Panchayats at the 
village level have almost completely 
ceased to exist. Both West and East 
Pakistan have also had Municipal 
Councils in urban centers. 


Need for Initiative 


Economically, Pakistan is a poor 
country. Its major resources for na- 
tional development are the intelli- 
gence and labor of its people. A high 
ly centralized government tends to 
thwart local initiative and to sap the 
energies of the people who suffer 
from frustration and apathy. The 
drafters of Pakistan's First Five Year 
Plan called attention to this problem 
as a major impediment to success in 
any program of development. “We 
feel strongly,” they wrote, “that the 
need for developing local self-govern 
ing institutions should be recognized 
by the federal and provincial govern 
ments in clear and unequivocal 
terms. The tendency, which is all too 
apparent, of curtailing the scope of 
the functions of local bodies should 
be effectively checked. The extension 
of bureaucratic control will tend to 
kill initiative, inhibit leadership and 
prevent self-help enterprise among 
men and women all over the coun 
try.” 

The new political system indicates 
the Ayub government’s desire to 
heed this advice and rectify the mis 
takes of the past.-The local govern 
ment bodies in West and East Paki 
stan are to be made uniform and 
given sufficient authority to function 
effectively. The first 


democracies will be 


tier of basic 
called Union 
Councils, and will have ten elected 
and five nominated members. These 
councils are to be responsible for 
agricultural, industrial and commu 
nity development within the Union 
locality. Each elected member will 
represent a constituency of from 
1,000 to 1,500—small enough to al- 


low personal acquaintance with the 


candidates on the part of the voters. 
A government statement has hinted 


that, in the event of indirect elections 
to Parliament under a future consti 
tution, the Unien Councils might 
torm an electoral college; in that 
case, however, only the elected mem 
bers of the council would have a vor 
The provision for nominated mem 
bers is designed to give representa 
tion for special interests—for exan 
ple, women or agricultural labor 
and to include persons with sp« 

qualifications who might not car 
enter an election contest. 

The Union Council is to be head 
by a chairman elected by the me: 
bers from among themselves. T} 
chairman automatically will be 
a member of the next higher level 
government, to be known as Tehsil 
Thana Councils. District Coun 
presided over by the district m 
trates or deputy commissioner 
to form the next or third tier 
Divisional Councils, headed by 
commissioners, will be the fourt! 
the provincial level there will bx 
Development Advisory Council 
for each province, headed by the gov 
ernors. The term of office for 
bers on cach of the local bodix 
be five years, and the elections 
be by adult franchise. 

Each local body is to have its 
funds and its own budget 
Union and District councils are 
have the authority to levy taxes, a 
they will carry the brunt of ad: 
istration for any projects undertake: 
The Thana/Tehsil and D 
councils are to serve mainly { 
ordinating purposes, and the 
ministrative expenses are to be 
by the provincial government 
Development Ad 


Provincial 


Councils will serve as over-al 
ordinating bodies responsible for 
search, planning and advice or 

cies. They are not to have dire 
ministrative responsibility for 
opment. This responsibility remain 
vested in the respective branches of 
executive and 


the provincial 


sumably will be delegated to the local strong. There is pressing need | 


tor 


wdies under general supervision of rapid economik development at the 


village level, and should the councils 
For the urban centers tulfill present expectations, Pakistan 
Municipal Councils orga 1; can look forward to conside 
imilar lines. The municipalities < progress in the coming years 


to be divided into wards correspond It is clear that the chief 


ig in population stre 1 to Union revolutionary governm 


Council localities, each with its coun tablishing the various 


will send a represes ; lesire to accelerate ec 
xt higher rn opment. The various 
signed to the councils st 
se relationshi et , development and civic 
bodies and ¥y legis ‘ Phe previc 
rimmed at provil al ordet 
with that responsibility 
onstitu removed from the local bodies. Su point 
is coun pervision ol the local clop 
Decem transterred coun 
us declared No provision is made cample 
gin March judicial responsibility 
w consti petty offenses, but th 
next been included in the 
in the Law Retorm Commissiot 
during recommend the estab! 


rural urt Dehan Adalat 


should cide 


nenac 
Democracy and Development = 45: |, 
objyectiy ’ n urther 

and jyud i branches ot 

which President Ayub 

ciates have already dec] 


their goais 


o the pr 
decision have 


inefhcier 


In the fut 


tended that under the cou 

ms Of Villager 
mmediate attenuon on spot by 
ofhcials tamuliar situation 
ind empowered to take nmediate 
action. This effort towar 
zation of government ru! 
ounter to the trends of tt 
years and indicates the willingness of India 
the Pakistan revolutionary leaders to | by Richa 
act on behalf of the peasantry, whose n mar Robert 


grievances have been particularly 


Spotlight 
( Bee oyun gall 76) 

many's spectacular economic recov- 
ery has not yet laid the basis for 
genuine democracy, and that the de 
structive concepts of Nazism, long 
attributed to the effects of the 1930 
depression and to the presence of a 
sizeabie Jewish population in the 
German state, flourish once again, al- 
though West Germany, now enjoy- 
ng an unwonted period of pros- 
perity, has a Jewish population of 
only about 30,000, as compared with 
600,000 before Hitler came. 

But if we, and some of our West- 
ern European allies, are tempted to 
revile the Germans, we would do 
well to restudy some of our own cur- 
rent injustices, inspired by differences 
in race, color or creed—whether in 
Mississippi, Nyasaland or Algeria. 
The West's ideological struggle 
against communism, waged with 
varying degrees of intensity since 
1917, has often caused us to mini- 
mize the remaining inequities of 
non-Communist societies. The evils 
ot Nazism are not a reason for con 
doning the evils of communism—but 
the reverse is also true: events in 
Hungary cannot, in the lifetime of 
those who fought Hitler, expunge 
the ruthless acts of Nazi Germany— 
or of Franco Spain. Thus the shadow 
of the past lies across the future. 

If, as some believe, the Communist 


countries are gradually relaxing re- 
strictions on their peoples, the democ- 
racies will face a new challenge—not 
only, as in the past, of resisting com- 
munism, but of reforging their own 
ideas tor new advances toward great- 
er expansion of opportunities for all 
human beings. Democracy is not 
necessarily a prerequisite for indus 
trialization, as we can see from the 
experience of Russia and China, al- 
though industrialization does bring 
about the emergence of a middle 
class which may eventually demand 
greater political freedom. And pro- 
tection of human liberties can be as- 
sured by authoritarian governments, 
even in times overshadowed by civil 
strife, as Professor Garrett Mattingly 
points out about the Elizabethan era 
in his magnificent book, The Ar- 


mada. 


What New Directions for 
Democracy? 


What direction will Western de 
mocracy take in the future? Will it 
favor increasing intervention by the 
state in the affairs of the individual 
for the sake of the common welfare? 
Or will such intervention create the 
danger of a Western form of authori 
tarianism, which some regard as al 
ready foreshadowed by governments 
such as those of Chancellor Adenauer 

which, 
liberties, 


and President de Gaulle, 


while protecting human 


brook no even within 


opposition 
their own ranks. 
Does increased state intervention 
required by the proliferation of tec! 
nological discoveries make it increas 
ingly impossible tor the individual to 
participate in the political decisio: 
making process as he once could d 
in small communities? Will govern 
ment by two parties become inefi« 
tive as an instrument of democracy 
it free debate within cach party is 
held in check, as some critics claim 
happening in the United States? I! 
so, will democracies tend more and 
more to become governments by ex 
perts—with the voters relegated to the 
minor role of spectators, acquiescing 
in events determined by a handful o 
leaders over which they have no con 
trol? Will the line now sharply sepa 
rating the democratic societies of the 
West from Communist regimes and 
the non-Communist authoritarianisn 
ot several European nations and most 
newly developing non-Western lands 
all now in flux, be gradually blurred 
These are among some of the 
questions which urgently call for cor 
sideration if, in the current trial o 
ideologies, democracy is to prove 
more resilient, ‘more adaptable 1 
changing conditions, as well as mor 
humane than any alternative form o! 
political, economic and social inst 
tutions. 
Vera Micneres Dear 
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